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CHAPTER I 
THE MELTING POT 


So inextricably are all the aspects and 
manifestations of modern life bound up 
together that it becomes exceedingly difh- 
cult to isolate one of them for examination. 
All the forces which are at work urging 
and thrusting at our painfully-contrived 
social organization are shaping the homes 
of to-day—and of to-morrow. 

Generalizations are irksome, so let us 
be more specific. Economic changes are 
immediately responsible for the fact that 
while one class of the community tends 
to live in bigger and better houses, another 
tends to live in smaller and cheaper houses 
than heretofore, but these economic 
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changes cannot be isolated, for they are but 
one thread in the great tapestry. The 
emancipation of women has not been an 
isolated phenomenon, but it is closely 
linked up with all its contemporary activi- 
ties; it has had, however, a far-reaching 
effect upon the planning and equipment of 
the home. The growth of industrialism, 
closely influenced by and influencing eco- 
nomic conditions and the position of 
women in society, has made the stimula- 
tion of an artificial demand for commodi- 
ties absolutely essential, and this has led to 
the exploitation of human credulity, and 
this exploitation is shaping the home. 
Scientific discovery, with its tendency to 
eliminate time and space, and the enor- 
mous increase of knowledge thus made 
available ; an increase of knowledge not 
balanced by any equivalent increase in 
intelligence, is resulting in an over-deve- 
loped historical sense, a fact reflected in the 
home. Changes in moral values, and the 
lessening importance in the life of the com- 
munity of organized religion, facts closely 
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interwoven into the fabric of present day 
life, have lowered the value of the sanctity 
of the home. Medical research, with its 
izsistence on sunshine and on cleanliness, 
has been a modifying factor. Thus it 
will be seen that we are dealing with a 
subject whose ramifications are infinite, 
for the changing conditions in the life, 
habits, ideals, and aspirations of a nation 
must reflect themselves in the form, the 
equipment, and the furnishing of the 
house. 

Perhaps the first modifying factor which 
we should observe is the redistribution of 
wealth. The Whig backbone, which sup- 
ported the Georges, lingered on in an effete 
form right up to the threshold of the Great 
War. The landed gentry, the squirearchy, 
was not quite dead in 1914, and the English 
were still, although less agricultural than 
France, and although more industrial than 
Germany, the greatest lovers of the 
countryside among all the nations in 
Europe. 

The Romans sowed the seed of urbaniza- 
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tion in England, but, like most of their 
planting, with their passing, it subse- 
quently withered through lack of tending. 
And so right up to the nineteenth century 
the towns were occupied by the ruling 
class only for short seasons of the year, and 
then often with regret, and only at the 
behests of the women. The passion for 
the countryside was inherent in the Eng- 
lish, and all classes seemed to enter with 
a felicity into rural habits. Here, on 
the moors or in rich parklands, in rivered 
dale or on woody hillside, with, on the 
one hand, all the conveniences and ele- 
gancies of a polite life, with books, pic- 
tures and music, with fair lawns, clipped 
hedges, and glowing gardens, and, on the 
other, with kennels, stables, guns, rods, 
horses, dogs, and all the implements of 
sport, was the setting in which the English 
nature opened and bloomed to its fullest. 
And even yet, despite the process of urban- 
ization which has gone on apace during 
the last century, this love of the country- 
side is vital and is so deeply ingrained as a 
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national characteristic as to be by no 
means eradicated, indeed, it lies so near 
the surface, covered, as it were, with but 
the thinnest of integuments, that it 
breaks through at every opportunity. 
But the forms of the manifestation are 
entirely changed. 

The great, large, loose-spread houses 
with their vast, roomy, stone-floored 
kitchens, with their many larders, pan- 
tries, butteries, dairies, and cellars, with 
their uncomfortable servants’ quarters, 
their vast breakfasts, and their “ imme- 
morial elms,” with their sense of infinite 
leisure and immutability,“have gone, and 
in their place there has arisen a somewhat 
smaller house planned with a sense of 
household economy and with regard to 
the comfort of its staff. But the funda- 
mental change lies in the fact that the 
owners of these newer houses have not 
their roots in the soil, for their money no 
longer comes from the land but from com- 
merce or some urban enterprise. By 
spending their nights for a few months of 
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the year, or may be for the whole year, in 
these houses, they are gratifying that 
deep-rooted rural instinct, but their past, 
present, and future does not lie in the 
green fields and pastures upon which they 
gaze. If they add a few acres here or 
there it is to gratify their vanity or to 
protect their immediate surroundings from 
some unsightly or unpleasant develop- 
ment, not to enrich their entailed estates 
nor to glorify their progeny. And this 
great change of outlook is expressed in the 
whole tenor of the establishment, which 
reflects a certain organized efficiency, 
the counterpart of the working of those 
great machines, or organizations of com- 
merce from which its owner draws his 
sustenance. It is, in fact, now as hereto- 
fore a microcosm of the outside world. 
Thus the passing of affluence from the 
Jand to industry, and from the landed 
gentry to employers of labour and in- 
vestors of capital, has bred a new kind of 
country house with its own peculiar beauty, 
graces, and comforts. 
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But there is a far more important modi- 
fying factor of the home than this change 
in the source of wealth and in the class 
that owns it. Until, let us say, well into 
the first decade of the present century— 
and such statements can only be regarded 
as loose approximations—the home and 
its upkeep was regarded as the principal 
item upon which expenditure of income 
should be made. Next came the children, 
their school education, and the setting 
aside of sums for the university and per- 
haps a partnership for the boys and 
dowries for the girls. But to-day such 
simplicity of budgeting is no more. Pro- 
portional expenditure on the home is cur- 
tailed in order that money may be avail- 
able to satisfy a craving for continual 
movement; local movement by motor- 
car, and general movement by travel, 
and to indulge the desire for amusements 
of all kinds; theatres, cinemas, dining 
out, dances, night-clubs, spectacular sport- 
ing events. A complete revaluation has, 
in fact, taken place, in which the home 
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finds itself relegated to a place of almost 
minor importance. 

It is at this point that we see how in- 
extricable are cause and effect ; how they 
for ever act and react on each other. 
Thus this desire for movement is exploited 
by the manufacturers of motor cars, who, 
if they are to prevent the whole edifice of 
their industry (and what applies to them 
applies to all) from crashing about their 
heads, must continually enlarge their 
market. The same applies to the amuse- 
ment caterers ; as more and more money 
is invested in these enterprises a profitable 
return can only be obtained by lashing the 
community into a frenzy of unquenched 
desire for more and more amusement. 
Every district, every town, every country, 
does all in its power to attract visitors to 
itself ; to stir up the puddle of humanity 
with more violence and circulate the 
particles of mud. Is birth-control a 
cause or an effect? Is it modifying the 
home or is it modified thereby? Surely 
both; side by side with a tendency for 
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smaller houses there grows up a necessity 
for smaller families; side by side with 
a tendency to smaller families there 
grows up the possibility for smaller 
homes. 

To most people the really important 
modifying factor will seem to be what is 
popularly called the “servant problem.” 
But even this is but another manifestation 
of the general change. The domestic 
servant is moving with the general body 
of workers in demanding more pay and 
better working conditions. Better work- 
ing conditions include shorter hours; 
therefore to obtain the same amount of 
work a larger staff is necessary. Since, 
however, there is less money rather than 
more available for the home, not only is 
an enlarged staff impossible, but so also 
is the same staff on more pay. The result 
is a much smaller house and a slightly 
smaller staff. Those householders who 
are still able to meet the demands of the 
present-day domestic servants have no 
great difficulty in obtaining them. No 
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greater difficulty, that is, than any em- 
ployer of labour has in finding satisfactory 
employees. It is scarcely true, therefore, 
to attribute the change in home too ex- 
clusively to the “servant problem.” If 
less value were set upon movement and 
amusements, more money would be avail- 
able for domestic servants, and, to com- 
plete our vicious circle of cause and effect, 
if the demand for movement and amuse- 
ment were not artificially stimulated, the 
domestic servant would be, in common 
with all other workers, content with less 
wages. 

Intimately bound up with the “ servant 
problem *’ is another matter which has 
modified the home. Sixty years ago there 
were no public restaurants as we know 
them to-day. Chop houses and taverns 
served a very different fare and supplied 
a very different clientéle from the modern 
restaurant. 

It is a curious fact that as the facilities 
for movement increase, so the tendency 
of home-entertainment seems to lessen ; 
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as travel-comfort grows, so the inter- 
course which it might be expected to 
bring about diminishes. Our grandparents 
faced discomforts in order to visit each 
other, which to us, gliding over polished 
roads in our well-sprung softly-upholstered 
cars, seem almost fantastic. In those days 
a man took pride in his home and in the 
entertainment that it could provide for 
his friends, and the commissariat depart- 
ment was always equal to the work which 
it had to perform. For any man to sug- 
gest entertaining his friends anywhere but 
at his own house would be regarded either 
as an eccentricity or as an insult. The 
obstacles which had to be overcome by 
the guests were accepted uncomplainingly; 
for carriages never achieved the ubiquity 
of motors, and the less affluent walked 
through mud and snow, in wind or rain, 
as a matter of course. But the growth of 
industry has effectively destroyed such 
simple pleasures as these, and if mankind 
were once more to attempt to devote time 
to the exchange of human thought, un- 
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thinkable disaster would overtake western 
civilization. For western civilization has 
now come to depend for its existence 
upon the sale and purchase of more and 
more commodities and the utilization of 
more and more services. The home, 
therefore, has ceased to be a background 
and a setting, and has shrunk to being 
once more a shelter. And in this sense 
it has completed a cycle ; for as what else 
did it start ? 

Here again then we see that to attri- 
bute the present day lack of home enter- 
taining altogether to the “servant prob- 
lem ” is to be guilty of superficial judg- 
ment, for it is the restless urge of the un- 
ceas.ng factory wheels which is the more 
immediate cause of both. 

But there is yet another force acting on 
the home and tending to cause its diminu- 
tion. There is a sense of instability and 
uncertainty about mod@fn life, and this is 
not entirely due to conditions of labour, 
but to the immense speed with which 
inventions and discoveries are made, the 
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effects of which it is quite impossible to 
foresee. The world is in a turmoil, so 
that planning for posterity is not worth 
while. It is, too, in the interests of com- 
merce to foster this sense of impermanence, 
for the less endurance commodities have 
the sooner they must be replaced. To-day 
no manufacturer can afford to make a 
thing which “ will last a lifetime,” yet 
our forefathers sought to achieve per- 
manence “unto the third and fourth 
generation.’ 

The passing of the law to entail is symp- 
tomatic; no more big houses will be 
established. 

So far we have been dealing with that 
section of the community which, owing 
to various causes, causes inextricably 
interwoven, is tending to live in more 
restricted surroundings. By far the larger 
section of the community is tending to find 
itself more spaciously housed than hereto- 
fore. 

There is a tendency to regard the suffer- 
ings of the working classes as something 
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new, the development of which syn- 
chronized with what is referred to as “ the 
Industrial Revolution.” History, how- 
ever, shows that the sufferings of the poor 
in the eighteenth century were greater 
than in the nineteenth, because side by 
side with industrialism there developed 
a humanitarianism. The eighteenth cen- 
tury, gay, witty, intelligent, and cynical, 
either ignored or regarded as inevitable 
the sufferings of the poor. The nine- 
teenth century did neither, and the statute 
book shows a succession of enactments, 
which little by little checked the worst 
abuses, and controlled the activities of 
employers of labour. Moreover, by ex- 
tending the franchise, it once and for all 
let pass the exclusive power of control 
from an upper class. And the humani- 
tarian consciousness once aroused, it has 
grown from strength to strength. To-day 
one of its most obvious manifestations is 
the attempt to provide better houses for 
the working classes. And on the whole 
it has achieved a very fair success, having 
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since the war quite definitely established 
the principle that housing is a national 
affair and must be regarded as an obliga- 
tion of the State and of local government 
no less than, say, must education and the 
protection of property. It is obvious, 
however, that when the State undertakes, 
either in part or in whole, a vast enter- 
prise of this kind, the precise manner in 
which it faces its obligation must affect 
the results. In post-war housing is to 
be seen quite clearly the vicissitudes 
through which the enterprise has passed. 
It is a subject which will be referred to 
again. 

Between the upper and nether millstone 
lies the vast and variegated range of 
lower-middle class houses, and they have, 
for the most part, one characteristic in 
common. It is their vulgarity; utterly 
devoid of taste in their outward appear- 
ance and in their inward furnishings, and 
in the very names that are inscribed in 
distorted letters upon their gate rails, 
they reflect from ridge to foundation 
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this besetting characteristic of the present 
age. 

Let us not fall into the common error 
of confusing vulgarity with coarseness. 
The eighteenth century was a much coarser 
age than our own; it found far greater 
amusement in bawdiness and smut, but 
it was not vulgar. It was an age of 
supremely good taste. But good taste in 
architecture, in furnishing, and in all the 
commodities of daily life is an outward 
manifestation of leisure and thought, two 
things upon the banishment of which, as 
we have seen, the modern world of com- 
merce and industry depends. 

In the creation of beauty, however 
humble, there is labour and travail and 
an expenditure of human energy. More- 
over, the good taste of the eighteenth 
century, and indeed of all preceding ages, 
was something that had permeated down- 
wards through the social strata, for it is 
the outward sign of a state of society which 
has in part freed itself from the pressing 
necessity of getting food and of self- 
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preservation. ‘ The arts of civilized life 
were forced into being in medieval Eng- 
land by the unequal distribution of wealth 
under the feudal and manorial sys- 
tem... 71 

But in the mass of the nation good 
taste and discrimination is entirely un- 
developed or overlaid with various de- 
sires capable of easier exploitation. 

Now, as we have seen, the pressing need 
of industry and commerce is to dispose 
of the commodities which it produces in 
ever greater numbers, for unless this is 
done, the whirl of the wheels slackens, and 
unemployment, misery, and ultimately 
disaster, follow. To-day an immense or- 
ganization has grown up conducted with 
mathematical and scientific precision, to 
carry off the matter that the monster is 
incessantly disgorging. One day the 
world will reach saturation point, but 
that day is not yet. Meanwhile the masses 
of the people of civilized countries must 
be made to absorb at an ever greater rate. 


1 History of England u 7 M. Trevelyan. 
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Clearly the way to do this is not to 
give them objects of beauty—were industry 
capable of producing such, which is 
doubtful—for in the first place they have 
never learnt to appreciate beauty, and in 
the second, if things were beautiful, their 
owners might grow to care forthem. No; 
the best policy for industry to adopt is to 
exploit a very easily aroused desire for 
change, for the novel, the crude, and the 
startling ; to fill the world with ill-made 
and worthless objects; whose life is 
limited since they are both useless and 
badly made ; objects that will remain un- 
endeared to their owners, because their 
appeal is superficial, And so the home 
becomes a vulgar setting to vulgar people 
surrounded by vulgar objects exchanging 
vulgar thoughts and rejoicing in vulgar 
exhibitions, for the amusement caterers 
must in their own way exploit the same 
instincts as the makers of commodities. 

To recapitulate, then, the tendency of 
homes in the upper classes is to become 
smaller and more efficient, in the middle 
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class to become shoddier and more vulgar, 
and in the working classes to become 
healthier and more spacious, but these are 
generalizations requiring much qualifica- 
tion. 
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In an investigation of this kind there is 
a very natural temptation to make of the 
war period a definite demarkation between 
two eras, and to assume that after the 
armistice in 1918 all sorts of new tendencies 
and characteristics manifested themselves, 
which were hitherto unknown, whereas 
what actually happened, for the most part, 
was that an impetus or deflection was given 
to movements already brought forth or 
about to be brought forth. 

Efforts to improve the housing condi- 
tions of the working classes are part of 
the great humanitarian movement of the 
last century. The fact that more has 
been achieved in the decade following the 
armistice than in the half century pre- 
ceding it, is no indication that the so- 
called “ housing movement ” is some new 
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post-war activity. It is an indication, 
however, that since the war it has been 
placed higher upon the list of essential or 
desirable activities. 

During the period of the war the build- 
ing of houses was practically at a stand- 
still. The average annual output just 
before the war has been estimated at 
about 100,000. At the end of 1918 there 
‘was thus an immense piled-up deficit 
variously estimated for England and 
Wales at from eight hundred to eight 
hundred and fifty thousand houses, and it 
was realized that one of the most import- 
ant works of social reconstruction imme- 
diately upon the cessation of hostilities 
would be the provision of a vast number of 
small houses. The plans for this work 
were very thoroughly laid. The type of 
house, its planning, construction, and 
equipment, and grouping were carefully 
considered, and an act of parliament was 
passed, which it was the duty of the 
Ministry of Health (then the Local Gov- 
ernment Board) to administer. 
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Alas, that one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities that has ever been given to a 
modern State for effecting a stupendous 
improvement in the material conditions of 
its people came to nothing, or, at any rate, 
to very little. The first rich promise was 
certainly never fulfilled. 

Indeed there comes a tide. It came in 
1918, when the Local Government Board 
inaugurated its housing programme, for 
it gathered to itself a staff of young men, 
many of them but just cleansed of the 
sweat and blood of the battlefield, whose 
enthusiasm for the work knew no bounds, 
and who, moreover, succeeded in a short 
time in imparting this enthusiasm to the 
focal authorities, who were actually re- 
sponsible for the building of the houses. 

For about eighteen months immense 
activities prevailed up and down the 
country. But much of this work was 
never destined to bear fruit. As the 
scheme progressed, the demand, greatly 
exceeding the supply, caused prices to 
soar, a procedure accentuated by the coal 
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strike of 1920. The politicians having 
mishandled the whole situation, especially 
as regards the purchase of building mate- 
rials, became frightened and jettisoned 
the whole enterprise, not, however, before 
something had been achieved; up and 
down the country those who have eyes 
to see may discover little groups of 
houses, well-built, well-grouped, and well- 
equipped, houses planned with some con- 
sideration for the comfort of their inhabi- 
tants, with some consideration for their 
environment, with some consideration for 
the wonderful traditions of English archi- 
tecture. 

When the Government threw up their 
original plan they adopted another, for 
it was impossible to suppose that the pro- 
vision of small houses could ever again 
be wholly left to private enterprise. 

The new scheme differed from the old 
in principle, for whereas the first was 
concerned primarily with well-co-ordinated 
housing schemes over the planning con- 
struction, and to some extent appearance, 
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of which strict supervision was exercised, 
exercised not by a body of lethargic per- 
manent civil servants, but by a staff of 
young, temporarily employed professional 
men under the guidance of one of the 
wisest housing experts in the world, the 
second gave financial assistance to anyone 
building one or more houses, provided 
they conformed to certain strict regula- 
tions as regards to accommodation, to 
certain lax regulations as regards to con- 
struction, and to no regulations as regards 
to appearance. 

The effect was immediate. The cities, 
the suburbs of towns, the countryside, 
erupted with a vile and disfiguring pox of 
ill-conditioned houses. 

Meanwhile something else had been 
happening. The demand for bricks had 
not unnaturally caused their price to soar, 
an evil which was aggravated by the futile 
efforts of the Government at purchase and 
control. Now if there is a shortage of a 
certain important raw material, three 
courses are open. The first is to use every 
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endeavour to increase the supply; the 
socond is to use something else ; the third 
is to do without it. 

The Government chose the second 
course. In times of war this may be the 
only possible course. If there is no 
leather, boots must be made of paper ; if 
there is no wheat, bread must be made of 
rye. But this was not a time of war. 
It was a time of peace; it was in a coun- 
try extremely rich in brick-making earths 
in a State that was hard put to it to find 
employment for its population. 

What the Government actually did was 
to encourage the manufacture of every 
kind of substitute building material, to 
encourage the use of every heterodox kind 
of building construction. There was a 
special department opened at the Ministry 
of Health to investigate the suggestions of 
every crank and charlatan. The press 
was stimulated to make an agitation in 
favour of the wooden house, and this in a 
country which was obliged to import all 
its cheap building timber, and which 
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possessed the finest tradition of brick 
building in the world. 

Now it is not simply professional pre- 
judice that makes the architect and the 
building craftsman prefer the brick to 
all other materials for small-house con- 
struction. For the brick has all these 
essentially good qualities. It has strength 
and warmth ; it resists the attacks of the 
elements and the ravages of time. It is 
of a size and weight that can be easily 
handled by man-power, not so large as to 
be unwieldy, nor so heavy as to require 
special plant, nor so small as to cause 
redundancy of movement in its laying. 
It possesses beauty and variety in colour 
and texture, and, in the hands of the 
skilled craftsman and artist, it can be 
welded into those objects of loveliness 
which gain for the English small town 
and village the admiration of the whole 
civilized world. 

Yet instead of using every endeavour to 
increase the output of bricks, the Govern- 
ment preferred to encourage any ignorant 
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upstart to make a building unit for roof, 
floor, or wall, of compressed sawdust or 
congealed offal, of conglomerated dung 
or coagulated sewage, no by-product 
was so useless, no refuse so undesirable, 
that it might not be shaped into blocks, 
slabs, or lumps wherewith to build 
houses. 

In 1925 came the final insult. Steel, 
it was announced, was the ideal material 
in which to house an industrial nation ; 
a nation which protected itself with steel 
ships, which had machinery for stamping 
out steel units, ought surely to be housed 
in steel dwellings. Congeries of steel houses 
must spring up all over town and coun- 
tryside to-day, no matter that they would 
become a scrap-iron slum to-morrow, for 
as the rust ate at them a squalid dereliction 
would become inevitable, as the sheets 
became loose they would bang and rattle 
in the wind, and the cavities between the 
inner and outer linings would become filled 
with refuse and afford a breeding place 
for germs and vermin, and amongst the 
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rusty wreckage a population would shiver 
in winter and sweat in summer. 

But who can blame the manufacturer for 
taking the broad hint given to him by 
those at the nation’s helm? With the 
slogan of standardization and mass pro- 
duction for ever ringing in his ears, even | 
he had never dared to envisage a world of 
standardized and mass-produced houses. 
Now he was told that could he bring about 
such a state of affairs he would be his 
country’s saviour. 

And the public, the ignorant, gullible, 
credulous public, what did it care, so dire 
was its need, of English building traditions, 
of beauty ? All it wanted was houses and 
more houses. Almost every day the press 
announced that the “ housing problem ” 
was about to be solved by some miraculous 
achievement. Some enterprising con- 
tractor, some ingenious inventor, had dis- 
covered a new method of construction, or 
a new material, by means of which a house 
could be built without skilled labour in a 
week. 
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Then, side by side, there grew up new 
twin industries. There was the maker of 
standardized houses; houses of wood, 
of concrete, of steel, which could be de- 
livered by road or rail, in sections, straight 
from the factory, and erected with the 
minimum of skilled labour. And the 
manufacturers, those with ambition and 
imagination, envisaged a glorious future 
in which each year would bring its suc- 
cessive model on the lines of the motor 
industry. In the autumn would appear 
the catalogue setting forth the ensuing 
year’s programme and emphasizing the 
improvements of the new models. 

Already there are catalogues of standard- 
ized houses which can be ordered by number 
like a new mowing machine, a rose tree, or 
an enamelled bath. But the housing in- 
dustry still awaits its Henry Ford. 

The other great industry is the manu- 
facture, not of standardized houses, but 
of substitute materials. Materials that 
can be turned out in vast quantities, that 
are light and therefore comparatively 
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cheap to transport, and comparatively easy 
to assemble, no matter that they are ugly, 
that they are good conductors of heat, 
thus providing a house that will be hot in 
summer and cold in winter, and upon whose 
internal surface the atmospheric moisture 
will condense, no matter that their life 
is short, no matter that wherever they are 
used the most beautiful countryside will 
be defaced by their presence. For, after 
all, of what importance are these things ? 
Houses are wanted, and the great wheels 
of industry must be kept turning. Until 
a few years ago, to speak of building as an 
industry was a misnomer. Building was 
a craft, but to-day it is firmly enmeshed 
in the inexorable cog-wheels of industrial- 
ism; enmeshed, but yet not utterly de- 
stroyed, for building is too vast an activity 
to suffer the easy and immediate destruc- 
tion which was the fate of hand-weaving 
and all the other home industries which 
were crushed out of existence a century 
ago. 

Fortunately for mankind the great 
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building traditions of this country, tradi- 
tions which are the admiration of the 
world, still survive, and side by side with 
the degrading process of industrialization, 
side by side with the mutilation and dis- 
figurement of all the fair places of the land, 
there is emerging a new type of working- 
class and middle-class house. 

This new house is a worthy descendant 
of the great stock of English domestic 
architecture, for, shorn of the exuberances 
of an over-prosperous era, it assumes a 
garb of dignity which albeit made urgent 
for reasons of economy, is none the less 
becoming. 

It is usual to apply to these houses the 
epithet Georgian, an epithet having refer- 
ence not to the present reigning monarch, 
which would be reasonable, but to his fore- 
bears of that name, which is misleading. 
For this description is legitimate only in 
so much as it was in the reign of the last 
of them that a continuous tradition which 
had lasted some hundred and fifty years 
seemed to lose itself in the bewildering 
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epoch which followed. To-day the thread 
has been taken up once more. And the 
resumption is partly a matter of taste 
and partly a matter of expediency, for 
the houses of that period had about them 
a simplicity and grace that was at once 
elegant and inextravagant. 

It is not possible here to trace the vicis- 
situdes through which English domestic 
architecture passed in the intervening 
century, but, broadly speaking, intricacy 
was the most persistent characteristic, 
and intricacy is expensive. 

This new type of house is not to be 
found straggling along all the main 
arterial routes, nor gathered into unsightly 
blotches along the coast in the form of 
bungalow cities and the like. It is to be 
found at its best in those newer suburbs 
and garden cities which have grown up 
since the war, such as the London County 
Council housing schemes and Welwyn 
Garden City. Here it is to be seen ex- 
hibiting the first and essential of urban 
virtues ; good manners. It realizes that, 
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as a member of a community, it is un- 
becoming to attract attention to itself, 
to shout or make faces at its neighbours, 
as it were. And so these schemes have 
about them an air of dignity and reticence, 
they exhibit, in fact, urbanity, a quality 
as becoming to the small, four-roomed 
house as to the large mansion. In this 
respect they may be said to be Georgian, 
for urbanity was surely the keynote of all 
the immense building activity of that 
epoch. Thus, the town planning tradi- 
tions of the eighteenth century, which be- 
queathed to every town in the country, 
nay, to every town in Europe, its orderly 
streets, terraces, squares, and crescents, 
has been resumed no less than the archi- 
tectural tradition. 

But there is a. difference, for whereas 
previously this had been the work of a 
rich landlord or of a powerful and auto- 
cratic monarch, it is now the work of a 
community. Whereas previously the 
houses had been for the affluent and the 
aristocratic, they are now for the prole- 
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tariat or the middle-classes. But there 
is a resemblance, too, for both are the result 
of co-ordination and control. The London 
County Council is the most powerful muni- 
cipality in the world, and Welwyn Garden 
City is being built according to a very 
carefully prepared plan and under con- 
ditions of severe control. 

Where this control does not exist there 
is a very different result. If the newly- 
developed areas of some of the better sea- 
side resorts are examined whole streets 
will be found built up of houses pleasant 
in themselves, but intensely restless and 
unsatisfactory collectively. The urbanity 
and the neighbourly consideration are 
lacking. The house it is and not the 
street which is the unit, and towns which 
are nothing more than an unrelated 
agglomeration of houses can never possess 
distinction or beauty. 

To walk down the streets of one of 
these new and uncontrolled suburbs is, 
for all the world, like turning over the 
leaves of some illustrated catalogue, and 
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one looks expectantly for the announce- 
ment: “ This exclusive style, £1,750,” 
for that is what they each aim at—a 
snobbish exclusiveness. And this aim is 
easy of accomplishment because of modern 
transport facilities. There are no longer 
local building materials, for the annihila- 
tion of distance makes the whole world 
local; timber from Canada, tiles from 
Marseilles, cement from Belgium, bricks 
from Peterborough, all these materials 
are available at any place and at any 
moment. Yet, individually, it must be 
admitted that these houses are often quite 
well-designed, and, moreover, they are 
built not of offal, but of bricks. 

And so we find to-day this twin develop- 
ment in progress ; on the one hand, there 
are houses designed by men of taste who 
have discovered that the particular needs 
of the day are to be best met by a resump- 
tion of the great English building tradition; 
on the other hand, there is the attempt to 
degrade the great craft of building by 
bringing houses into the category of manu- 
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factured commodities, and by foisting on 
an ignorant and home-needing public all 
sorts of unsuitable manufactured building 
materials. 

To emphasize these different develop- 
ments, it has been necessary to examine 
them at their extremes. Actually they 
merge into each other in infinite gradua- 
tions, but unless utter desolation is to 
descend over the land, blotting out its 
loveliness and dimming the vision of man- 
kind, the strife between bricks and offal 
must continue. To those travelling about 
the country to-day it must seem an unequal 
struggle, for this process of house-spawning 
is taking place with immense rapidity, 
and in twelve months the whole aspect 
of a district may be changed. 

There are signs of growing discontent 
at this uglification. Protests are made by 
Learned Societies, and platitudes are 
uttered by ministers at public dinners. 
But this is not enough. The need for 
grace and beauty in houses cannot be 
imposed externally, and attempts to do so 
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will achieve no greater success than 
attempts at the revival of Morris dancing. 

Brick will win when, and if, its superi- 
ority as a building material is understood 
and valued; and when and if the need of 
civilized communities for beauty in daily 
life becomes once more insistent. At 
present it is denied and obscured by other 
values of which one of the most important 
must now be examined. 
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WOMEN AND LABOUR-SAVING 


It is stated that women live in houses 
all day while men only sleep in them 
at night, and if this be true it was 
natural enough that the shortcomings of 
houses, as regards their internal arrange- 
ments, should be attributed to this fact, 
and it was natural enough, too, to assume 
that as changing economic and social con- 
ditions forced upon women the necessity 
of obtaining economic independence, that 
the architectural profession presented a 
career to which they could at once bring 
very special gifts. 

No matter that women knew nothing of 
building construction, that they had little 
appreciation of form, they at least knew 
the daily routine of house-work, and had 
very definite ideas as to the planning of a 
house in relation thereto. Moreover, they 
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approached the matter devoid of any 
veneration for tradition, about which 
they were ignorant, and they are practical, 
and do not shrink from deeds of iconoclasm. 

When, therefore, they entered the archi- 
tectural profession, which was but an 
outward and visible sign of an awakening 
to the fact that they were at last in a 
position to exert a real influence on house 
design by impressing their ideas on mem- 
bers and fellow-members of housing com- 
mittees publicly, and on their husbands 
privately, hopes ran high. And a big 
improvement in domestic architecture was 
anticipated: improvement, that is, in 
connection with planning, convenience, 
and easy working. 

In this eagerness on the part of women 
to reorganize the home, the manufacturer 
saw a stupendous opportunity; saw a 
new and profitable field of exploitation. 
His first act was a stroke of genius. He 
invented the phrase ‘“ Labour-saving.” 
The women of England responded in a 
mass immediately, and the wheels of 
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industry spun round with a new impetus. 
The effect was astounding. In a few 
months exhibitions were organized, several 
new periodicals were born, the whole 
tenor of the advertisement columns of 
the daily press changed, a new set of com- 
mercial travellers took the road, and the 
the householder’s letter-box was replen- 
ished with a new class of circulars. 

The phrase at once became a hall-mark, 
but it was a hall-mark without an assay 
office, for anyone could apply it, and hav- 
ing applied it sales were assured, assured 
to the good and the bad alike, to the 
well-made and to the shoddy ; assured no 
less to a distorted piece of scrap-iron which 
at one end saved labour in peeling potatoes 
and coring apples, at the other in opening 
sardine tins and drawing corks, and in 
the middle in beating up eggs and slicing 
beetroots, than to an efficient suction 
cleaner. For the credulity of woman 
knew no bounds, moreover, she was 
utterly devoid of any standard of work- 
manship, or of any power for appraising 
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the practicality of mechanical devices. 
Her love of spending money, too, was a 
factor on the side of the exploiters. And 
so, no sooner was the slogan, “ Labour- 
saving,” given to the country’s womenfolk 
than industry discovered a new if minor 
activity. 

The relative merits of saving and spend- 
ing in industrial communities is a matter 
upon which even economists are unable 
to agree. Certain it is that much money 
was, and still is, squandered on so-called 
labour-saving devices, which find them- 
selves in a short time relegated to obscurity 
or to the scrap-heap. Whether this pro- 
cedure is desirable, or if desirable, then 
from what point of view, 1s a matter which 
cannot here be determined, where the 
immediate concern is the effect of the 
labour-saving movement on the home. One 
thing 1s clear, and that is, for good or evil, it 
is in the main a woman’s contribution. 

Very soon the quality of labour-saving 
became a touchstone by which the de- 
sirability of houses was appraised, so 
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much so that almost every small middle- 
class house on the market was billed as 
possessing this absolutely essential quality; 
thus there were ‘new labour-saving 
houses,’’ and houses that were ‘‘ modern- 
ized with all the latest labour-saving 
devices.” 

But what is an ideally labour-saving 
house ? It is surely something that is as 
efficient as a public lavatory and as easily 
cleaned as a public abattoir. It is a com- 
partmented shelter into which are intro- 
duced certain needful cooking and heating 
appliances, an abundance of running water, 
and certain less needful pieces of furniture. 
This may sound fantastic, but this is one 
of the tendencies of modern domestic 
architecture; that tendency which is 
leading towards the absolute labour-saving 
house. 

Labour-saving is, however, not only a 
matter of appliances—gadgets, as they 
are rather aptly called—but also of 
planning and equipment. In her uncon- 
scious striving after the public lavatory 
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ideal, woman seized with delight upon the 
white tile, dragged it from its underground 
seclusion, and gave it a foothold in the 
house. First it appeared in the bathroom. 
Well, perhaps it was to be tolerated there, 
for to splash in the bathroom is scarcely 
avoidable, and to whistle in the bath is 
inevitable, and a tiled bathroom is ex- 
cellent for both. Moreover, it affords a 
good surface for the condensation of the 
steam. But women, having got the white 
tile into their houses, found it such a 
valuable material for achieving their 
ideal of the absolute labour-saving house, 
that they were obliged to extend its use, 
and so it came into the scullery, first a 
little tentatively as a skirting above the 
sink; a very good place for the white 
tile. But they were not long content 
with that, and soon it covered the lower 
half of the scullery wall. From the 
scullery to the kitchen was a small jour- 
ney, and it soon found its way thither, and 
thereupon it was emboldened to venture 
even further. Tiled skirtings—not perhaps 
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of the public lavatory pattern—are to be 
found in halls, nurseries, and even in sit- 
ting-rooms. The final triumph will be when 
it lines the walls of the master’s study. 

In such matters as the heights of sinks 
and ranges women speedily effected im- 
provements. These were matters that 
had received insufficient attention, or, 
rather, insufficient adjustment, for it 
should, in justice, be remembered that 
the pantry sink was originally a man’s 
affair, and set at a height convenient to 
him, and the low range, admittedly back- 
breaking to-day, was low because of the 
weight of the iron pots and pans which 
it would have been more tiring to lift 
from a higher elevation. The advent of 
aluminium and the diminution of house- 
holds has lightened the weight of cooking 
utensils and their contents, making a higher 
hot-plate an added convenience. 

Women have done much to exploit the 
use of electricity and gas, thereby certainly 
minimizing labour and dirt, in endless 
ways. For the ramification of the evils 
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caused by the burning of soft coal are 
immense, and although the actual fuel 
bill may not be lowered, or may, indeed, 
be increased, through the abandonment 
of soft coal, other savings are effected 
which, if less easily assessable, are none the 
less real. Women soon learned, however, 
that where first cost was an immensely 
important consideration, the installation 
of electricity and gas had sometimes to be 
abandoned. 

It is, perhaps, more than anything else 
in her insistence upon the desirability of 
cupboards that woman’s voice has been 
raised in housing matters. The ideal 
labour-saving house, if it ever appears, 
will be fairly honeycombed with these 
receptacles. But here, again, it is only 
just to remember that women are effecting 
only a resuscitation. Before industrialism 
there was no shortage of cupboards or 
closets, as they were often called. They 
were abandoned because they cost money. 
The speculative builder and the factory 
owner building for his employees found 
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it cheaper to seal up those small recesses 
which exist all about a house than to 
plaster them out, floor them, put in one 
or more shelves, and supply and hang a 
door complete with door furniture. 

Women, too, are learning now that cup- 
boards cost money and increase the capital 
cost, and therefore either raise the rent 
or increase the ratepayers’ or tax payers’ 
contribution. Strange as it may seem, 
many members of the male sex were aware 
of the desirability of the improvements 
which women wished to effect in houses, 
but they had also realized another and 
even more urgent desirability ; the cutting 
of the coat according to the cloth. 

One of the first fixtures to which woman 
turned her attention was the kitchen 
dresser. Now the kitchen dresser is a 
traditional piece of furniture which has 
come down to us almost unchanged 
through many generations ; it had come 
to be accepted unquestioningly. Woman 
having, as has been already noted, no 
veneration for tradition, at once poured 
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scorn on it and pointed out its more 
obvious defects, such as the absurd 
narrowness of its upper shelves and the 
difficulty of keeping their contents clean. 
But here again it was found that the dresser 
was cheap, and that to enclose the front 
with glazed doors, a very sensible expedi- 
ent, could not, in the case of the cheaper 
kind of houses, be afforded. In more ex- 
pensive houses, however, the old-fashioned 
dresser is rapidly becoming obsolete, and 
thus a very desirable reform is being 
effected. 

When women began to inveigh against 
the dresser, the labour-saving manufac- 
turers saw an opportunity and all sorts of 
absurd and complicated cabinets were 
put on the market with ‘a place for 
everything,” which often means a place 
for nothing. As soon as these kitchen 
cabinets appeared they made an instant 
appeal, but it was soon found that they 
made no allowance for the weakness and 
variability of human nature. Each house- 
wife or cook has her own ideas as to 
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number, size, and quantity, of utensils and 
stores, and if there is provided exact ac- 
commodation for so many or so much, 
what becomes of the surplus? And in 
the course of time things accumulate 
for which in this wonderfully thought- 
out piece of apparatus there is no 
place provided. What then becomes of 
them ? 

In the internal planning of the small 
house, that is to say, in the relation of 
the working parts to each other, women 
have effected very real improvements. 
The placing of kitchen, scullery, larder, 
in relation to each other and to the rest 
of the house, is more carefully considered 
than heretofore, with a resultant saving 
of labour and added convenience in the 
daily routine. 

How far woman is responsible for, or has 
aided and abetted, the cult of the bungalow, 
it is extremely difficult to determine. 
There is no doubt that she regarded the 
staircase with dislike, and thought that 
its abolition would help her towards her 
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ideal. But the bungalow has been thrust 
upon an acquiescing public by industry 
and commerce. One explanation of the 
popularity of the bungalow is said to be 
its cheapness, and although this state- 
ment is true, it requires qualification. 
When a comparison is made between the 
cost of the bungalow and the house of 
similar accommodation, it is usually not a 
comparison of likes. The bungalow is 
cheaper because it can be built more 
flimsily, for the walls are lower and are 
thus of greater stability, and, moreover, 
they have no floor to carry. Where a 
comparison is made between a bungalow 
and a house of similar accommodation 
and built of similar materials, the bunga- 
low is the costlier. And this is not sur- 
prising, for the bungalow entails more 
walling, more roofing, more excavating, 
and often longer pipe runs. In fact, it is 
a wasteful formation. But certainly the 
bungalow gives more scope for jerry- 
building, for bad materials and workman- 
ship, and for all the products of those 
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inspired geniuses who seek to find an archi- 
tectural millennium in anything rather 
than in the proved and accepted materials, 
and all those commercial exploiters who 
seek to find their own millennium in any- 
thing rather than in good honest straight- 
forward building, than does any other 
form of dwelling. A bungalow town is the 
jerry-builder’s paradise just as it is the 
sensitive person’s Hades. 

As to whether the bungalow saves 
labour in its upkeep, that, too is question- 
able. Certainly it has no staircase, but, 
on the other hand, unless rooms are to be 
used as passages, there is more corridor 
and passage—often ill-lit since outer walls 
are wanted for the rooms—than in the 
two-floor dwelling. Admittedly more 
foot-pounds of energy are required to 
raise the human body eight or nine vertical 
feet than eight or nine horizontal feet, 
but from the point of view of “ running 
the house ” it is difficult to see just how 
the spreading of the accommodation on 
one floor causes less labour than compress- 
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ing it into two floors, moreover, if more 
than the most exiguous accommodation 
is to be provided, waste space is inevitable, 
unless rooms are planned em suite, an 
arrangement quite incompatible with 
modern standards. The word ‘“ waste ”’ 
in this connection is a relative term, but 
the general aim to-day is to plan small 
houses in which the ratio of communicat- 
ing space to accommodational and working 
space is reduced to a minimum, and 
although corridors, passages, landings, and 
galleries may have real architectural value 
and add to the charm of a house, they 
are not desired by the owners of the small 
house to-day, yet the elimination of corri- 
dors and passages in the bungalow plan 
is almost impossible. 

The fact that the bungalow is a form 
that is untraditional to this country and 
to this climate, that with whatever skill 
it is designed, and with whatever materials 
it is built it ill accords with an English 
landscape, since it seems to suggest hot 
and arid places and the need for shade, is 
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a matter that cannot be hoped to receive 
the slightest consideration to-day. 

In her desire to simplify the removal 
of dirt from the house and to prevent its 
existence, woman has effected a number 
of changes some of which will be con- 
sidered in the next chapter. In her fight 
against dust and dirt she has the backing 
of the medical profession, who are insistent 
upon its detrimental effect on health. 
One of the means of preventing dirt has 
already been referred to; the reduction 
of the consumption of soft coal and the 
substitution of other fuels for heating, 
cooking, and hot water, the consideraton 
of other means must be deferred. But in 
the means of its collection and removal 
there has been an immense improvement 
of late. The removal of dust from a 
house is desirable for many reasons, but 
the old practice did not, for the most part, 
remove it at all; it merely threw it into 
the air, where it hung poised for a brief 
time only to re-settle a little later on 
floor and furniture. A modern suction- 
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cleaner, however, actually enables the dust 
to be removed from the house with the 
very minimum of labour and maximum 
of efficiency. 

In many of her endeavours to minimize 
labour woman is thwarted by members of 
her own sex, who persistently adhere to 
old-fashioned and less efficient apparatus. 
The average domestic servant views either 
with suspicion or with apathy most inno- 
vations, and even the intelligent house- 
wife who discriminates in her acquisition 
of labour-saving apparatus, may find 
herself faced with the alternatives of using 
it herself or abandoning it. It also has 
to be realized that most of the appliances, 
although seemingly fool-proof, are easily 
injured, moreover, many woman seem to 
have an inveterate fear of electrical appar- 
atus, so that the very buzzing of the motor 
in the suction plant fills them with appre- 
hension. These are prejudices and fears 
which must be overcome. 

Apart from woman’s desire to emanci- 
pate herself from the burden of housework 
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for its own sake, there is another ex- 
tremely potent reason, epitomized in the 
motor car, which, whatever its advantages, 
and they should not be minimized, is the 
embodiment of that unrest and desire for 
continual movement and excitement. In- 
deed the motor car has become such a 
necessity that the house is sometimes 
nothing more than an annex to the garage. 

All over the better residential parts of 
London to-day there were, and still are, 
mews, which were built to accommodate 
the equipage of those householders in the 
neighbourhood who kept them. The lower 
part of the mews consisted of coach-house, 
stable, and harness room, the upper part of 
a dwelling for the coachman and his 
family. To-day many of these mews are 
converted into dwellings for the same class 
as—perhaps for the very children of— 
those who before lived in the large houses 
and had their coachman and horses in 
the mews. The coach-house, or part of it, 
is used to garage the ubiquitous and essen- 
tial car, and the remainder of the premises 
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is turned into exiguous dwellings, with a 
sitting-room, small kitchen and larder, and 
two or three bedrooms. 

It has already been pointed out that the 
available income for the house has been 
reduced to pay for the car, so, too, the 
available house space is curtailed to ac- 
commodate it, and the available time 
devoted to house-upkeep is diminished in 
order to use it. 

Woman, in her desire to save labour, 
has influenced the planning of the house 
and its equipment ; she has allowed her- 
self to be exploited through her ready 
credulity, her love of spending money, and 
her lack of knowledge, by the makers of 
appliances, some good, but more bad. 
It is now necessary to examine another 
effect which the endeavour to achieve the 
absolute labour-saving house is having 
upon the home. 
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IV 
BEAUTY AND THE HEARTH 


Of the three qualities, form, texture, 
and colour, colour is the one which is 
most easily appreciated. Indeed, when 
we speak of barbaric decoration we gener- 
ally mean a scheme of decoration relying 
entirely upon crude colour and very little 
upon texture or upon form, form being, 
in fact, a quality the value of which is 
understood only by more cultured and 
sophisticated minds. Now women attach 
less value to form than to texture, and 
the phrase “colour scheme ”’ is, on the 
whole, a feminine invention. They are, 
therefore, all the more ready to sacrifice 
form in the attainment of their ideal— 
the absolute lavour-saving house—seeing 
that they do not appreciate its value. 
There is very little form about the interior 
of an abattoir, and there would be very 
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little form about the all-flushable house. 
The tendency is, therefore, to give less 
consideration to form in the interior 
of dwellings themselves and in their 
contents. 

It is, of course, a question of values, 
and while labour-saving is the matter of 
prime importance, all other considera- 
tions must be made subservient to it. 

Every ledge, every moulding, about the 
house is a potential dust retainer; is 
something whose presence imposes labour 
if the house is to be kept clean; every 
ledge and every moulding, however, is 
also a potential thing of beauty, at least 
for those capable of appreciating the 
beauty of form. That many ledges and 
mouldings are ugly is irrelevant for there 
are, of course, good and bad mouldings, 
just as there are good and bad faces. 
But steadily and surely woman is achiev- 
ing a mouldingless house, and architects 
and manufacturers are toeing the line, the 
former without, in fact, being aware that 
they are doing so. 
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Doors without mouldings are now quite 
fashionable. They were first introduced 
into hospitals where, not unnaturally, 
the need for the very highest standard of 
cleanliness is desirable, but under subtle 
feminine influence they have been intro- 
duced into the home and, like the white 
tile business, their use is insidiously 
spreading. 

The flush door, which relies for its beauty 
upon its proportions of length to breadth 
and upon its surface, both considered in 
relation to its surroundings, can be very 
effective, but mouldings on a door can be 
a source of infinite delight to one capable 
of appreciating form, and to insist upon 
their abolition is to sacrifice the attain- 
ment of beauty for some other ideal. 

And as with door mouldings, so, too, 
with architraves. These must be flat or 
triangular slips, preferably with rounded 
edges—a further sacrifice of a clean, sharp, 
well-defined line for soft indefiniteness. 
Ceiling cornices and picture rails are 
treated in the same ruthless manner. In 
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fact, throughout the house this general 
sacrificing of mouldings for the attainment 
of the ideal flush, flushable, and dustless 
house is apparent. 

This influence is not limited to the house 
itself ; it has already definitely spread to 
the furniture, and the absence of mould- 
ings, projections, offsets, is one of the least 
pleasing characteristics of modern fur- 
niture. 

Modern cabinet-making is, on the whole, 
good, and the materials are of the best, 
and they are well used and well blended, 
yet one source of infinite charm, variation, 
and beauty is wilfully abandoned. What 
is it that excites our admiration in the 
work of the great eighteenth century fur- 
niture designers? Surely it is form of 
the furniture, and the beauty of the mate- 
rial is almost supererogation. The chairs, 
the sideboards, the tall-boys, would be 
objects of beauty in whatsoever wood they 
were built, but this is not true of most 
modern furniture, which relies almost 
entirely upon the colour and marking of 
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the woods, and there is very little differ- 
ence in form between the refrigerator in 
the larder and the cabinet in the sitting- 
room. 

Beauty cannot be maintained in the 
house without labour; no sooner is a 
beautiful thing made than its upkeep 
entails labour in some form, and those 
whose daily task it is to dust china or to 
polish furniture are, in their particular 
way, as necessary to the maintenance of 
beauty as the creative artist or craftsman. 
No one resents the time spent by a subor- 
dinate in cleaning and oiling machinery, 
for it is realized that without such humble 
services the machine would soon lose 
efficiency and eventually become derelict, 
but, of course, machinery is essential to 
present-day civilization and beauty is not, 
although whether a community which 
does not value beauty is one to which 
the epithet civilized can with propriety 
be applied is a matter for philosophers to 
determine. But few even resent the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds that are 
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spent annually in maintaining our ancient 
and beautiful monuments in a tolerable 
state of repair, but that may be because 
they have never given the matter thought. 
It is, however, a fact that the employment 
of a domestic servant upon the upkeep 
of beautiful things about the home and 
even of the home itself is resented. 
Women must not be blamed unduly for 
the readiness with which they have sacri- 
ficed beauty in the attainment of another 
ideal, moreover, if they sacrifice form they 
give more attention to colour to-day than 
heretofore, although in this they are 
stimulated by commerce. The buying of 
textiles and stuffs, whether for clothes or 
for curtains and cushions, is one of women’s 
keenest delights, and it is one which com- 
merce does its utmost to exploit. There 
was a time when curtains no less than 
clothes lasted for more than one lifetime, 
now, however, although textiles about the 
house have a less ephemeral existence 
than textiles about the body, their days 
are numbered. Still, whatever care and 
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thought is expended upon the home is, 
for the most part, expended by the woman, 
and if beauty has been abandoned there 
has been no protest from man on that 
account. The interest of the average male 
householder in the beauty of his home is 
quite negligible. 

The relegation of beauty to a low 
place in the heirarchy of values is not, 
however, a quite modern development. 
When industry came in at the door beauty 
flew out of the window, as it were, and 
from thence onwards she was admitted 
into the house only if she were properly 
chaperoned. Ruskin thought that her 
presence would be good for mankind, and 
so he produced a number of chaperones 
for her, such as Morality, Truth, Sacrifice, 
Obedience, for at that period morality 
stood high in the scale of national values, 
and if it could only be proved that the 
beautiful thing was more moral than the 
ugly thing, or that it was more honest or 
more religious, it at once became more de- 
sirable. 
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Since those great Victorian days there 
has been a re-shuffling of the values, and 
Commerce and Industry having gained 
complete ascendancy, it is not surprising 
that the list of values should be headed 
by that quality which stands pre-eminent 
in the land where commerce and industry 
are most successful. To-day Beauty’s 
chaperone is Efficiency. If only beauty 
can be shown to be either a measure of or 
an aid to efficiency she can be admitted 
anywhere. But of course it is quite im- 
possible to prove anything of the kind, 
for beauty has no more to do with efficiency 
than she had to do with morality. Nothing 
is more fallacious than the so oft-repeated 
statement that beauty lies in fitness to 
purpose. Much that is beautiful has no 
purpose whatsoever—in the sense in 
which that word is used—and much that is 
extremely fit for its purpose is hideously 
ugly. Moreover, a thing which already 
is fit for its purpose can have beauty added 
to it without increasing or diminishing its 
fitness. Of what purpose is a china figure ? 
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What could be uglier than a portable oil 
stove? And what effect does it have 
upon the fitness of a plate if we decorate 
its surface with a design? Beauty’s 
second chaperone is Hygiene; once show 
that beauty is cleaner than ugliness and 
she is made desirable. But the fact is 
that beauty will never come back to the 
hearth until there is a need for her which 
is well-nigh as insistent as the need for 
the air which we breathe, and until she 
is rejoiced in as whole-heartedly and as 
spontaneously as is the blueness of the 
sky and the brightness of the sunshine, 
until, in fact, she is valued, wooed, and 
loved for her own fair sake alone. 
Although the desire to save labour is 
one of the most potent factors governing 
the equipment and furnishing of the home 
it is not the only one. One of the effects 
of our astoundingly rapid development of 
the world’s resources has been the com- 
parative elimination of time and space. 
The whole history of the world’s past 
achievement lies on our bookshelves, and 
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actions taking place at all the ends of the 
earth are made known to us almost at 
once. Our store of available facts has 
thus increased quite prodigiously within 
a comparatively short time; facts re- 
lating not only to scientific inventions, 
and to the various branches of natural 
science, but also to the past history of the 
world itself and to mankind’s activity 
thereon. Moreover, commerce, never slow 
to exploit an opportunity, has done all in 
its power to stimulate the desire for the 
acquisition of facts, and so from the 
printing presses there issues at popular 
prices a steady stream of informative 
books on every subject. But unfor- 
tunately man’s intelligence has not in- 
creased at the same rate as his knowledge, 
and so busily is he engaged in acquiring 
facts that he has no time for thought, and 
no time to consider how best to utilize 
the vast resources of the earth which are 
piling up about him. 

One of the results of the availability 
of all this knowledge is the growth of the 
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historical sense which has now become so 
acutely developed as to have a very 
definite effect upon craftsmanship and 
upon the furnishing of the home, for it is 
this over-developed historical sense that 
is the cause of the desire for period houses 
and period furniture. 

How meaningless a century ago would 
have seemed the house agent’s vernacular 
—“‘a wealth of old oak,” “ genuine Eliza- 
beth cottage,” “ complete with old Jaco- 
bean mantelpiece,’ and the like, but to- 
day there is a craving for a historical back- 
ground and an entirely new set of values 
has arisen; a set of values which cuts 
across the aesthetic, the moral and the 
efficiency values. 

Commerce, again, has not been slow at 
exploitation, and the public’s demand for 
the antique has been stimulated by a 
supply, to provide which a large organiza- 
tion has grown up. The faking of old 
furniture, which is carried on quite shame- 
lessly in special workshops, has been 
brought to such a state of perfection that 
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detection is absolutely impossible. But 
that this love of the antique, for its own 
sake, is absolutely independent of all 
other qualities is evident from the fact, 
that a piece of furniture, bought as an 
antique and subsequently ‘ proved by 
experts” after days of minute examina- 
tion to be wholly or even partly a fake, at 
once loses all merits in the eyes of its 
possessors. 

In addition to the fakers of old fur- 
niture, there are the copiers; those who 
copy old styles with no desire to pass off 
their productions as anything but what 
they are. The householder is thus able 
to pander to his historical sense by sur- 
rounding himself with genuine or faked 
antiques, if he can afford to pay for them, 
or with copies of antiques. In the same 
way his house may be a “ genuine old 
Tudor manor,” “a fine example of Jaco- 
bean architecture,” a cottage “with a 
wealth of old oak beams,” or it may be a 
frank imitation of any of these things or a 
combination of all of them, so that he 
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may pass from his quattrocento bedroom, 
through his wife’s Empire boudoir down 
to his Sheraton breakfast-room on to his 
Tudor library, later through his Regency 
drawing-room to dine in his Jacobean 
dining-room. 

It was inevitable that the availability of 
so much knowledge of the past should be- 
wilder designers and craftsmen so that 
it was impossible for them to keep to the 
narrow path along which design had 
hitherto progressed with the very minimum 
of eclecticism and self-consciousness, but 
their difficulties were immensely en- 
hanced owing to the demands of the public; 
indeed the action and reaction between 
public and craftsman has so augmented 
these difficulties that spontaneous work 
has become well-nigh impossible. 

There is yet a third type of furniture 
which has the merits neither of the genuine 
or reproduced antiques, nor of the well- 
made modern pieces. It is the furniture 
which fills many genteel lower-middle-class 
homes; furniture which is at once pre- 
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tentious and vulgar in design, shoddy in 
manufacture ; in two words—uttely mere- 
tricious. 

In house furnishing to-day, then, it is 
possible to discriminate three lines. There 
is, first, the good modern furniture, good 
in its materials and in its workmanship, 
and aiming at an ideal which is neither 
absolute beauty nor absolute usefulness, 
but which strives to combine with these 
a new quality, that of labour-saving. 

Then there is the furniture which 
panders to the over-developed historical 
sense of the age; which affords back- 
grounds and contrasts and which evokes 
sensations and associations. Here and 
there it is bought because of its intrinsic 
merits; its beauty, its durability, its 
excellent workmanship, but more often it 
is bought on account of associations which 
may be but unconsciously apprehended. 

Finally, there is the meretricious fur- 
niture, which is bought for less subtle 
reasons. It is bought because it is ad- 
mired, and because itischeap. The manu- 
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facturers, however, have seen to it that 
it lacks that one quality so fatal to their 
existence, durability. Of all three it is 
the most direct product of industrialism. 

And as with the furniture, so, too, with 
the decoration, where labour-saving is 
deemed of paramount importance, beauty 
becomes subservient to this ideal and all 
mouldings, ledges, excrescences, and other 
dust collecting surfaces tend to disappear ; 
textiles and wall surfaces, too, are con- 
sidered from this point of view. Colour, 
however, is as yet unfettered, although it 
is quite likely that it may before long be 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
always credulous public that the various 
colours have specific health values. When 
this happens the decoration of the home 
will pass from those whose qualifications 
are connected with art to others trained in 
chromatic therapeutics, so that the func- 
tioning of the alimentary canal, the acidity 
content of the blood, the vigour of the 
hormones, or the approach of the climac- 
teric, will determine the colour scheme of 
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walls, carpets and upholstery, and the 
phrase, “ art shade,” will be replaced by 
that of “health shade.” Then there will 
be nothing left about the decoration or 
furnishing of the house which can be con- 
sidered from a purely aesthetic stand- 
point. 

Where labour-saving is not deemed of 
paramount importance, then the house is 
decorated to accord with its owner’s 
particular period predilection, or with the 
latest fashion in revivals. 

Finally, where the guiding principle is 
neither to save labour nor to pander to 
the historic sense, the owner’s lack of 
taste, together with the ideals of an in- 
dustrialized community, do their worst, 
and the result is, for the most part, one 
of unmitigated ugliness, vulgarity, and 
tawdriness, symbolical of a community 
which for the time being is denying the 
need for beauty as an integral part of 
daily life. 
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To assume that the tendencies around us 
will continue indefinitely along their pre- 
sent courses is to envisage a future which, 
to say the least of it, is unpleasant to con- 
template. Fortunately, history shows us 
that tendencies are invariably deflected 
by one cause or another; by big inter- 
national events resulting in the passing 
of ascendancy from one nation or set of 
nations to another, or by smaller domestic 
events, such aS some invention or dis- 
covery which changes the outlook and 
habits of a people. Such events it is im- 
possible to foresee, so that suggestions as 
to the future are nothing more than idle 
speculations. 

There is to-day an articulate voice of 
protest against the process of uglification 
which is going on throughout the length 
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and breadth of this very small and over- 
crowded island; an uglification caused 
for the most part, by the indiscriminate 
erection of ugly houses. But although 
articulate, it is a voice which lacks power, 
and all that bombastic vehemence so 
necessary to influence a people ; moreover, 
its message is one that, could it be heard, is 
unlikely to be productive of much good, 
for what it is urging is a work of preserva- 
tion and revival rather than of creation. 
While every effort should be made to 
preserve those beautiful houses; houses 
of all sizes and in every district, which 
constitute a quite priceless and irreplace- 
able legacy, such action in itself can neither 
restore or preserve the loveliness of Eng- 
land, for it fails to take account of the 
urgent needs of to-day. Neither will any 
attempts to revive the old building methods 
prove more successful. As well attempt 
to oust the Charleston and the Foxtrot 
from the modern ball-room floor with 
revivals of Morris dancing as to attempt 
to revert to the unindustrialized and 
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unmechanicalized methods of home build- 
ing. 

A flood cannot be stemmed, but it may 
sometimes be diverted. How are the 
forces at work to-day to be diverted so as 
to produce houses of worth and beauty, 
houses which, albeit different from those 
of the past, may yet in their way add to 
the sum total of beauty in the land ? 

To answer this extremely difficult ques- 
tion, it is mecessary, as a preliminary, 
to answer others. Can a nation which 
has given itself over to industrialism ever 
achieve beauty in its national life? Are 
industrialism and beauty compatible ? 
If we turn our eyes to our own country and 
to America the answer would seem to be 
a decided negative. But if we turn them 
to Germany the answer is less certain. 
Unfortunately our gaze is for ever across 
the Atlantic and very rarely across the 
North Sea. England was the first country 
to start industrialism on the modern scale, 
but the lead has now quite definitely passed 
to America, and it is thither that this 
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country now looks for guidance. It looks 
to a country in which the scale of values 
assumes that the purpose of our life here 
on earth is the nsanufacturing of commodi- 
ties and still more commodities, which 
must, of course, be sold by artificially 
stimulated sales ; to a country the height 
of whose ambition would seem to be the 
amassing of vast personal fortunes which 
will enable its individuals to rush along 
the coast of the Mediterranean at a greater 
speed, in a more expensive car, and smok- 
ing a bigger cigar than anyone else. It 
looks to a country riddled with the disease 
of megalomania, a country which frankly 
has no use for beauty and no time for art 
for their own sakes, but only in so much 
as either may assist in the gaining of 
wealth ; a country which has certainly 
not been conspicuous for its building of 
great cathedrals, for its breeding of great 
poets, painters, or musicians, or for its 
propounding of profound philosophic 
thought. 

Germany, too, embarked on a career 
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of industrialism subsequently to ourselves, 
and she has achieved a very fair measure 
of success, but in so doing she has not found 
it altogether necessary to abandon every 
ideal, to deny all breeding and culture ; 
moreover, she, like ourselves, has built 
great churches, has bred great poets, 
painters, and philosophers, and_ the 
greatest musicians of the world. Ger- 
many, in fact, would seem to have found 
no absolute incompatibility between in- 
dustrialism and beauty. But her in- 
dustrialism can never reach that state of 
perfection to which America aspires. And 
so we are brought back once more to this 
question of values. Most European coun- 
tries cannot, nor do they wish to, deny 
their past. America has no past, although 
she is spending vast sums in purchasing 
one, but a purchased ancestry can never 
inspire the same devotion, the same loyalty, 
the same pride, as one that has been ac- 
quired through the centuries. 

England would thus seem to be in a 
state of pusillanimous uncertainty. She 
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cannot throw off her great European 
heritage, and yet she turns her eyes 
yearningly towards America. If this piti- 
fully passionate gaze could be diverted 
the future for the home would at once be 
less gloomy and the chance of reviving a 
scale of values which included beauty 
would be increased. Then it is possible 
that the offal-built house, the meretricious 
house, the bungalow-town house would 
become recessive types, and that the 
modern well-designed house, the new 
post-war twentieth-century house, would 
become ascendant. Labour-saving, too, 
would be kept within reasonable bounds, 
because other qualities would assume 
positions of greater importance. 

The tendency to save labour would, 
however, increase within its proper limi- 
tations. Thus care in planning of the 
various parts in relation to each other so 
as to avoid unnecessary coming and going, 
but so as still to preserve amenities and 
to secure beauty, will tend to grow. All 
the resources of science will be brought 
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to bear on the subject of heating, cooking, 
and hot water supply. Little by little 
the burning of coal will be altogether dis- 
continued; there will be an intermediate 
stage during which low-carbonized coke 
will be used, but eventually all the heating, 
the cooking, and the hot-water supply 
will be provided by means of electricity. 
Electricity, too, will be used to clean the 
house, to wash up the plates, to do the 
laundrying. Also, by means of the judi- 
cious use of time-switches it will, to some 
extent, supersede human labour. Anyone, 
for instance, will be able to arrange to 
have themselves called in the morning at a 
certain hour with a cup of hot tea ready 
by the bedside, and a hot bath prepared 
a few minutes afterwards. Simple cooking 
operations at first, with more complicated 
ones ultimately, may be possible with the 
very minimum of human attendance. 
By such means labour is saved at the ex- 
pense of no qualities which make for 
beauty or comfort in the home. 

With the increased use of electricity, the 
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amount of dirt will be lessened, not only 
throughout the large cities, but in wide 
tracts of country surrounding them, so 
that not only will less dirt be created, but 
also the means of coping with it will be 
very much more efficient. This being so the 
dread of dirt accumulation will pass and 
the house can once more contain objects, 
and be decorated in a manner, which pre- 
sents dust-collecting surfaces. This will 
enable the ban which is now set upon 
furniture designers, architects, and de- 
corators to be lifted, and in evolving forms 
they will not be constantly harassed by 
the dust bogey. 

Whatever scale of values is assumed in 
the future, the tendency for more compact 
dwellings for the upper and upper-middle 
classes is likely to continue. Uncontrolled 
breeding among civilized mankind will 
soon cease altogether, and so require- 
ments of space, staff, and appurtenances 
in connection with the rearing of children 
will diminish. The number of dwellings 
in the forms of flats, both one and two- 
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storeyed, will increase, particularly in 
the central part of large cities, but it is 
extremely doubtful if their adoption will 
ever become as general as it is in most 
other similarly conditioned countries, for 
national prejudices and predilections will 
still persist. These dwellings, however, 
will be made pleasant enough within their 
limitations. Home entertainment will be- 
come more and more restricted to diplo- 
matic and political circles. 

The working-class house will develop 
along the lines laid down by the Ministry 
of Health (then Local Government Board) 
in its first post-war enthusiasm, and if the 
new houses lack that picturesqueness 
which it is usual to associate with English 
cottages, it must be remembered that 
picturesqueness is a quality dependent 
upon associations, it is the faculty—a 
comparatively modern one—of seeing 
nature, and objects, in natural surround- 
ings, in terms of another art, and that it 
bears no inherent relation to the thing 
itself. A picturesque cottage may be 
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neither beautiful in itself nor comfortable 
to live in. The best post-war working-class 
houses, however, are satisfactory in both 
these respects and, given the right scale 
of values, they will tend to improve. In 
them no less than in the costlier houses 
scientific inventions will be utilized to add 
to their comfort and convenience, and in 
urban and suburban districts they will 
be gathered into well-designed formations 
and groups, where attention will be given 
to siting and to aspect, and to’considera- 
tions making for health and happiness. 

If, however, the nation’s desire is for 
complete industrialism, then the worst 
tendencies which are visible to-day will be 
developed, until finally the whole land 
becomes submerged and covered with 
houses of vulgarity and ugliness. 

An industrial community necessitates a 
very uneven distribution of wealth, but 
even in the places where it is piled highest 
it will be useless to look for real gracious- 
ness or for a vital beauty. Captains of 
industry are rarely noted for their culture, 
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and, at the most, they surround themselves 
with antiques or with skilful imitations of 
them, purchased at fictitious values, and 
house them and themselves in some genuine 
artisocratic mansion fallen into the market, 
or in a “period” reproduction house. 
Here there may be pomp, magnificence, and 
splendour, but there is little nurture for 
the mind. The professional classes will 
develop the labour-saving house to stern 
lengths, banishing everything which adds 
to the household labour. The labour- 
saving house will first approximate to a 
sanitorium, and later to a public lavatory, 
when it will have discarded most of the 
qualities which are at present associated 
with the home, except that of affording 
protection from the elements. 

But the professional-class house will 
retain a modicum of dignity and orderli- 
ness of form ; not so the lower-middle-class 
homes, which will be awful in their un- 
mitigated vulgarity. These houses will 
spread out from the towns in all direc- 
tions in endless ribbon developments, 
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until every town is connected to its neigh- 
bour. When all the main road frontages 
are so filled, the development will turn 
up the lateral roads, and then hap- 
hazard incisions will be made into the 
hinterland, and as the undesecrated spots 
become rarer, so the scramble for them 
will become greater, but no material will 
be considered too mean, and no design 
too ugly, for a house to be set in surround- 
ings of whatsoever loveliness, for by that 
time the senses will be deadened to im- 
pressions of ugliness and the mind too 
shallow to protest at the process of de- 
vastation. 

As the scale of wealth is descended, so 
these homes will get meaner and meaner, 
uglier and uglier, and here and there will 
be great congeries and settlements com- 
posed of garages, built of tin and asbestos, 
with a sleeping annex and a wireless mast ; 
here, in a kind of squalid dereliction, gen- 
teelly, vulgarly and pettily will live small 
tradesmen, and the lower administrative 
grades of industry and civil servants. 
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Below them socially will come the vast 
body of the working classes, but their 
homes will be less mean. 

The housing of the working-classes has 
become a public obligation, and will 
remain so for as long as the present social 
organization exists. That being so, some 
attempt at orderliness will be made, and 
whatever happens, some consideration 
will be given to the planning of the houses 
themselves, to their siting, and to their 
position in relation to each other. But 
no thought will be given to their appear- 
ance, and as for materials, probably a 
life of twenty years is all that will be 
looked for so that the use of any kind of 
*" substitute ”’ material will be encouraged. 

The association of the ideas of building 
and permanence will completely dis- 
appear, as it has already done in the 
United States, where even the most im- 
mense buildings are calculated and de- 
signed for a limited life that is less than a 
generation. It is probable that steel and 
concrete will become the general materials 
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for the better of the working-class houses. 
But a standardized industry will grow up 
resembling the motor industry. There 
will be standardized models, and the parts 
will be stamped out and despatched all 
numbered and with printed instructions 
for assembling ; hanging up, beneath the 
electric meter in each house will be a 
catalogue of spare parts which can be 
ordered by code name from the factory or 
from the nearest accredited agent. 

Makers of standardized concrete houses 
will hire out sets of standardized shutter- 
ing to their customers. These will be 
sent on to the site, together with the 
standardized doors, windows, fitments, 
sanitary fittings, etc., and with a set of 
instructions for assembling and for mixing 
the concrete. The erector will be ex- 
pected to provide his own cement, aggre- 
gate, and water for the concrete. 

And now the author proposes to end 
this essay by utilizing his highly developed 
prophetic faculties. The following are 
extracts from journals of the year 1987. 
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The first is from the well-known weekly, 
Urbantties, and consists of the captions 
beneath some illustration of Mrs. Gus 
Texam’s London house. 


“The drawing-room in Mrs. Gus 
Texam’s house is a perfect mid-Vic- 
torian reconstruction. The wax fruit 
on the mantelpiece is believed to be 
genuine. Note the finely-preserved anti- 
maccassars. 


“No expense has been spared in 
getting together this incomparable col- 
lection of bedroom furniture. The solid 
mahogany dressing-table with its cheval 
glass is attributed to Shoolbred. A 
feature of this room is the coal-gas 
illumination, for which a special plant 
has been installed. The marble-topped 
wash-hand-stand is a very interesting 
piece. The hot and cold water have 
to be brought into the room and emptied 
by hand. 

“The sombre decorations of this 
dining-room are very inspiring. The 
mahogany sideboard on the right, by 
Maple, is from Lord Tothermere’s famous 
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collection, and Mr. Texam recently paid 
£1,800 for it at Christie’s.”’ 


The next extract is from The Labour- 
Saver :— 


“We have just received a very beau- 
tiful little booklet from the ‘Tin 
Housing Association,’ entitled From 
Tin Shacks to Tin Tacks. We would 
recommend this little volume to any 
of our readers who are contemplating 
owning a dwelling. The Association’s 
new feature of the all-galvanized tin 
housette should find ready purchasers. 
For a deposit of £2 Ios. the housette 
is delivered complete with all furniture, 
fittings, and real art ornaments all of 
galvanized tin. The only articles in the 
dwelling which are not in this material 
being the bedding, linen, curtains, and 
coverings to upholstered furniture. The 
easy payment terms to meet customers 
income-strength are a feature of this 
enterprising company.” 

The following is from the financial 
columns of The Morning Efficiency :— 

“We have received the prospectus of 
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‘The Cotswold Exploitation Company.’ 
This company has been formed to pur- 
chase all land at present in the market 
in the famous Cotswold district, and to 
develop it on the rectangulation prin- 
ciple which has already proved so suc- 
cessful throughout the county of Dorset. 
The entire surface of the ground is first 
cleared of all trees, shrubs, and other 
vegetable matter by means of giant 
eradicators, it is then covered with 
the Temperature Compensated Concrete 
Company’s product by means of their 
mammoth ejectors, thus forming roads, 
paths, foundation and floors of buildings 
in one operation. The buildings are 
then deposited in rectangular formation. 
Each building is to consist of a garage 
with liver and cooker annexes and two 
sets of bunk sleeping closets. Addi- 
tional sleeping units will be sold by the 
company on easy payment terms. The 
company is offering £100,000 5% de- 
benture stock at 98 and 400,000 £1 
ordinary shares at par. Judging by 
the recently-published balance sheets 
of other exploitation companies and 
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by their present prices, The Cotswold 
Exploitation Company’s offer is, in 
our opinion, attractive, and the board 
is a strong one. For prospectus and 
application forms, see page 14.” 


Lastly, we have some news items taken 
from various papers :— 


“A serious outbreak of rust is re- 
ported from Steelville. The paint bri- 
gade has been called out and is said to 
have the situation well in hand.” 

“The Dunkerton U.D.C. has just 
placed an order with Messrs. Steel 
Bungalows and Accessories, Ltd., for 
four hundred mark 5 bungalettes. De- 
livery is to begin within seven days. 
It is anticipated that all the dwellings 
will be occupied within two months.” 


“WOMEN STRIKE AGAINST 
BEAUTY IN TINTOWN ” 


“For some time the Beauty Revival 
Association has been endeavouring to 
interest big bosses, and Messrs. Tin 
Products have been prevailed upon to 
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make all replacements in their Garden 
City Tintown, with a new pattern dwell- 
ing incorporating some of the Revival 
Association’s beauty notions. <A scene 
occurred yesterday when Mrs. Higgins 
was brought one of the new dwellings. 
She asked the delivery man what they 
meant by trying to introduce beauty 
into her home, and whether they sup- 
posed she had nothing else to do than 
to flick dust off beauty ledges. During 
the afternoon Mrs. Higgins organized a 
cinema boycott strike which is to con- 
tinue, she says, until the directors give 
an undertaking to leave beauty alone.” 


SIXTY VOLUMES ARE NOW PUBLISHED 


TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Each, pott 8v0, boards, 2/6 nex 


THs series of books, by some of the 

most distinguished English thinkers, 
scientists, philosophers, doctors, critics, 
and artists, was at once recognized 
as a noteworthy event. Written from 
various points of view, one book frequently 
opposing the argument of another, they 
provide the reader with a stimulating 
survey of the most modern thought in 
many departments of life. Several 
volumes are devoted to the future trend 
of Civilization, conceived as a whole; 
while others deal with particular pro- 
vinces. It is interesting to see in these 
neat little volumes, issued at a low price, 
the revival of a form of literature, the 
Pamphlet, which has been in disuse for 
many years. 


Published by 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘' An entertaining 

series of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies.”’ 

Spectator: ‘‘ Scintillating monographs . . . that 
very lively and courageous series.’ 

Observer: ‘* There seems no reason why the 
brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score. A remarkable series .. .” 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ This admirable series of 
essays, provocative and brilliant.’’ 

Nation: ‘‘ We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.’”’-—T. S. Eltot. 

Manchester Dispaich: ‘‘ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite. We hope the list is endless.” 


Inish Statesman: ‘“ Full of lively controversy.” 
Datly Herald: ‘‘ This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment. .. . 


The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 
series.”’ 

Field: ‘‘ We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series, We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. As small gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind. We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter... .” 

New York World: ‘‘ Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 


age.” 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALDANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh impression. 

‘‘A fascinating and daring little book.” 
—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and bristling with 
challenges.” —British Medical Journal. 

‘* Predicts the most startling changes.’ 
—Morning Post. 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
impression. 

“‘Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.”-——Tsmes 
Leading Article. ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.”—Spectatoy. ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.” —Daily News. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
smpression. 

“Utter pessimism.” — Observer. “Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.”— 
Morning Post. ‘‘ A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.”—Dasly 
Herald, 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S, Third wmpresston. 

‘One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus.”—Nation. ‘‘ Simply 
and brilliantly written.”—Nature. ‘In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.”-—New 
Leader. 
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Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 


impression. 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.”—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.”’ —Daily News. ‘* The 
book of the week.’’—S?ectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 


‘‘'We commend it to the complacent of al) 
parties.”’—-Saturday Revtew. ‘‘ The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.”—York- 
shire Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.” —Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FourRNIER pD’ALBE, D.Sc., 


Second Impression. 

‘** A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.”—Datly Graphic. 
** A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.”"—Manchester Dispatch. ‘“‘ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.”—Datly Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. Joab, author of “ The 


Babbitt Warren,’’etc. Second impresston. 

** His provocative book.”’—Graphic. 
‘* Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.’’ 
— Times Literary Supplement, ‘‘ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.’”—Datly Chronicle. 
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Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of “A Defence of 


Aristocracy,” etc. Second Impresston. 

‘‘ A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.’”’——Sunday 
Times. ‘“‘ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.”’ 
—Scotsman. ‘Full of brilliant common- 
sense.’’-—Observer. 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 
frontispiece. Third impression. 

An answer to Lysistrata. ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.’”’—Dasly Hevaid. 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FOURNIER pD’ALBE, D.Sc. 

‘‘ A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series, A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.”—Birmingham Post. ‘‘ There is @ 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.” 
—Engineering. ‘‘An_ exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.’’—Architects’ Journal. 

The Passing of the Phantoms : a Study 
of Evolutionary Psychology and Morals. 
By C, J. PATTEN, Professor of Anatomy, 
Sheffield University. With 4 Plates. 

*“* Readers of Daedalus, Icarus and Tantalus, 
will be grateful for an excellent presentation 
of yet another point of view.”—Yorkshtre 
Post. ‘' This bright and bracing little book.” 
Literary Guide, ‘* Interesting and original.” 
—Medical Times. 
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The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, revised. 

“ A brilliant piece of speculative induction.” 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading.”—Sunday Times. ‘‘ The 
pictures carry fearful conviction.”—Daily 
Herald. 

The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 
by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘“‘Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, heve and now.’’—From the Introduction. 

Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 


By R. McNArrR WILSON, M.B. 

““Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
** This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it.’—Evening Standard, ‘‘ No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.”’—Daitly Herald. 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 


University. Second Impression. 

** This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use Of these terms has no _ scientific 
justification.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly mre] book.’’-—New Leader. 
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Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 


GERALD HEARD. With Ig illustrations. 

‘““A most suggestive book.’’—Nation. 
“‘ Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.”—Datly News. 
“‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.’’ 


—Queen. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 

** Learned, sensible, and very well-written.” 
—Affable Hawk, in New Stateeman. ‘“‘ Very 
suggestive.” — J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
“A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions,” —J. St Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “ Satan the 


Waster,”’ etc. 

‘We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.”’"—Outlook, ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By BonaMy DoBREE, author of*‘Restor- 


ation Drama,”’ etc. 

‘*A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”—Times Ltterary Supple- 
ment. ‘* This is a delightfully witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman. ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.” —Nation. 
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Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 


B. H. LIDDELL HART. 

““A companion volume to Callinicus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction.’ 
—Observer, ‘‘ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.”—Daitly Chronicle. ‘‘ There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects.””—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A.M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


‘*As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
‘*The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.”——New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. ScottT 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

‘‘A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.” —Morning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’-—Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of “‘ Concerning 


Solicitors,’’ etc. 

‘* An interesting and concisely written book.” 
— Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.” —T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 
Times. 
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Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCoLvin, author of ‘‘ The 


Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 

“* Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
. . - Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.”— Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is 
altogether a much-needed book.”—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
** The Reformation of War,’’ etc. With 
8 Plates. 

‘* The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’”’—Dasly 
Telegraph. ‘‘ Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very imporiant.”—jJ. St Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator, 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

“‘ Candid and caustic.’”—Observer. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.” 
—Daily Sketch. ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 


of “The Real Ireland,” etc. 

A companion volume to Adlantis. ‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections . .. 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat.’’’—Speciator. 
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Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—Observer. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

** A very careful summary.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet. ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.”’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

“‘ This brilliant and provoking little book.”’ 
—Observer. ‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.” —Spectator. ‘‘ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.”’-— Daily Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JoHN GLOoaG, author of “ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

*‘An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.” 
—TZimes Literary Supplement. 
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Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DouGLas WoopRuFF. Fourth impression. 

““Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’"—Sunday Times. 
*‘ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.” 
—Saturday Review. “Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—-Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 
Life.”’ Second impression. 

‘“‘A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with.”— 
Eynest Newman in Sunday Times. “ A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.” 
—Ouilook. ‘‘ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.’”’—New Statesman. 
Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ‘‘Mozart’s Operas.” 
“In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent's 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. ?—Musical 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and ‘stimulating. os 
— Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’—Speciator. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 


C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew's. 
“An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.” 
— Morning Post. ‘‘ Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and_ wittily.”—Spectator. 
** Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as_a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought.”—Birmingham Post. 
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Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘“The Gentle Art of Cookery. - 


“ This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading.”—-Times Literary Supplement. 
“Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 

‘with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf | ° 
hunger. This banquet of epigrams.”’ 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
“‘Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.”"— Daily Herald. ‘* This interesting 
addition to the series.”—-Times Educational 
Supplement. “‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’”’—Northern Echo. 


The Future of Futurism. By JOHN 
RODKER. 

“Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.”—-T. S. Eliot, in Nation. ‘* There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of “‘ The 


English Secret ’’, etc. 

“The future of English is discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest.”—Morning 
Post. ‘Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.’’-——Times Literary Supplement. ‘' His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. J. C. 
Squire, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay. *»__ Manchester Guardian. 
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Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

“A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment.’”’—Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.”’—New Statesman. ‘‘ This intriguing 
little book.’”’—Connoisseur. 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

“* Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
—Spectator, ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’—Morning Post. 

The Dance of (iva, or Life’s Unity and 


Rhythm. By CoLtum. 

‘“‘It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day.”—Speciator. “A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.’’—Oxford Magazine. ‘‘ Has 
caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements.”’—Calcutta Statesman. — 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. 7 hird impression. 

‘‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.”’—Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers.” 
—Spectator, ‘‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.”"-—Bystander. 
‘“‘His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.”—New Statesman, ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—JTJrish Statesman. 
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Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 


kind. By H. F. CARLILL. 

“* Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.”—Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.’’—New Statesman. ‘“‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series.’’—Westminster Gazette. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 

** Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion.’’—Speciator. ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject. *__ International Language. 

Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SuLLivan, author of “A 
History of Mathematics.” 

“‘ So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary | of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum,”’— 
Spectator. “« Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.’’— 

few Statesman. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 
of “‘ Problems of Village Life,”’ etc. 

“A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’’— Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
** Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’”’—Ltverpool Post. 
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Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

‘‘ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.”-— Daily News. ‘‘ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.”’—Aeroplane. 

Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 
To-Morrow. By DAVID OCKHAM. 
“‘ A valuable and exceedingly interesting com- 
mentary on a vital phase of modern develop- 
ment.’”’-—Daily Herald, ‘‘ Vigorous and well- 
written, eminently readable.’’ — Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘ He has said what one expects any 


sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion’ of the Press.’”-—~Speciator. 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 
“Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Datly 
Telegraph. *‘ The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.”’ 
—Daily Hevald. ‘‘ Servesanationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.” —Seciator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


‘* Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, 
none, I think is so weighty and impressive as 
this. It contains thrice as much matter as 
the other volumes and is profoundly serious.’’ 
—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. ‘“‘A 
deeply interesting and fair-minded study of 
the causes of war and the possibilities of their 
prevention. Every word is sound.” —Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


‘“* Of absorbing interest.” —Daily Herald. ‘‘ No 
one, perhaps, has ever condensed so many hard 
facts into the appearance of agreeable fiction, 
nor held the balance so nicely between techni- 
calities and flights of fancy, as the author of 
this excellent book in a brilliant series. Vulcan 
is a little book, but between its covers know- 
ledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’—Speciator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
NORMAN HAIRE. 


This candid and unprejudiced survey inquires 
why the majority of marriages to-day seem to 
be so unsatisfactory, and finds the answer in 
the sexual ethic of our civilization which is ill 
adapted to our social and economic needs. The 
problems of sex-morality, sex-education, pros- 
titution, in-breeding, birth-control,  trial- 
marriage,and polygamy are all touched upon. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS, author 
of ‘ Ariel’, etc. 


This imaginary chapter of world-history 
(1951-64) from the pen of one of the most 
brilliant living French authors mixes satire 
and fancy in just proportions. It tells how 
the press of the world is controlled by five 
men, how world interest is focussed on an 
attack on the moon, how thus:the threat of 
world-war is averted. But when the moon 
retaliates ... 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 


By W. RuSSELL BRAIN. 

This non-technical but closely-reasoned book 
is a challenge to the orthodox teaching on 
evolution known as Neo-Darwinism. The 
author claims that, although Neo-Darwinian 
theories can possibly account for the evolution 
of forms, they are quite inadequate to explain 
the evolution of functions. 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
A survey of contemporary fiction in England 
and America lends to the conclusion that the 
literary and scientific influences of the last 
fifty years have combined to make the novel 
of to-day predominantly analytic. It has 
thus gained in psychological subtlety, but lost 
its form. How this may be regained is put 
forward in the conclusion. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. THomson. 

Exit the Scot! Under this heading the 
Scottish people are revealed as a leaderless 
mob in whom national pride has _ been 
strangled. They regard, unmoved, the specta- 
cle of their montrous slum-evil, the decay of 
their industries, the devastation of their 
countryside. This is the most compact 
and mordant indictment of Scottish policy 
that has yet been written. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘Contemporary 


Scottish Studies ’, etc. 

A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to 
Caledonia, tracing the movements of a real 
Scottish revival, in music, art, literature, and 
politics, and coming to the conclusion that 
there is a chance even now for the regeneration 
of the Scottish people. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 
All the many forces at work to-day are 
influencing the planning, appearance, and 
equipment of the home. This is the main 
thesis of this stimulating volume, which con- 
siders also the labour-saving movement, the 
‘ideal’ house, the influence of women, the 
servant problem, and the relegation of aes- 
thetic considerations to the background. 
Disconcerting prognostications follow. 


NEARLY READY 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 
A survey of the methods of government in the 
past leads the author to a consideration of 
conditions in the world of to-day. He then 
indicates the lines along which progress may 
develop. 


Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T. W. Jones, B.Sc., F.C.S. 


Chemistry as the means of human emancipa- 
tion is the subiect of this book. To-day 
chemistry is one of the master factors of our 
existence ; to-morrow it will dominate every 
phase of life, winning for man the goal of all 
his endeavour, economic freedom. It may 
also effect a startling change in man himself. 


The Future of Physics. By L. L. WHYTE. 


The last few years have been a critical period 
in the development of physics. We stand on 
the eve of anew epoch. Physics, biology, and 
psychology are converging towards a scientific 
synthesis of unprecedented importance whose 
influence on thought and social custom will be 
so profound as to mark a stage in human 
evolution. This book interprets these events 
and should be read in connexion with Gallio, 
by J. W. N. Sullivan, in this series. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ikonoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 
speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITHS 
Taking as text the recent productions of 
classical plays in modern dress, the author, a 
distinguished dramatic critic, suggests that 
this is the proper way of reviving Shakespeare 
and other great dramatists of the past, and 
that their successful revival in modern dress 
may perhaps be taken as an indication of their 
value. 


IN PREPARATION 
Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 


Mercurius, or the World on Wings. 
By C. THOMPSON WALKER. 

The Future of Sport. By G. 5. 
SANDILANDS. 


The Future of India. By T. EARLE 
WELBY. 


The Future of Films. By ERNEST 
BETTS. 
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